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arrangement, its notes, maps, and illustrations, it so well meets the require- 
ments of a textbook for high-school people. 

The average Sunday-school pupil is quite likely, when he thinks about 
it at all, to imagine a direct, personal relation between Paul and the preacher 
in his church. A serious void is created when he is taught otherwise, when 
"sacred history" comes to a period about 70 A. d. This may be another 
fruitage of our book-idolatry, blinding us to the hand divine in all the days 
since the canon was closed. Yet it scarcely needs to be said that of all 
chilly, forbidding subjects for youth, church history, as ordinarily presented, 
would come near to being superlatively congealed. Yet there is an avenue 
of spontaneous interest along which the youth may be led, easily, gladly, 
to see God through the intervening days and, so, in our own day; that is the 
interest in great personalities and in their contributions to history. This 
is what Professor Williston Walker does in Great Men of the Christian 
Church. He picks out twenty-one characters, representative men, from 
Justin Martyr to Horace Bushnell; he tells their stories, their times, their 
ideals, their share in the making of Christian history and civilization with 
fascinating interest. The chapters are full of life and movement and are 
well calculated to quicken interest and arouse leaders and students to 
thought and further study. They can be well used, not only in senior 
classes but in the classes toward the end of the secondary-school period, 
when young people especially need to realize that historically Christianity 
is a unit, that the life of our day is not separate from the life of that day 
back in the first century, and when they need to feel that one can and must 
live bravely and for high ideals even in the common-place atmosphere of 
modern times as truly as in the romantic atmosphere that is created by 
historic perspective. 

Here then is a handful of textbooks, answering on the whole in a large 

measure all the tests proposed at the beginning, based on the life needs of 

pupils, seeking the character aim positively, and arranged so as to meet 

the present needs of teachers, and so suited to the needs of Sunday schools 

seeking material at once practicable and pedagogically sound. 

Henry F. Cope 
Chicago 

The Religion of the Old Testament: Its Place among the Religions 
of the Nearer East. By Karl Marti. Translated by G. A. 
Bienemann; edited by W. D. Morrison. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1907. 

Although this volume of the Crown Theological Library has been in 
our hands for some time, it is by no means too late to recommend it as 
one of the very best brief and popular accounts of what the Old Testament 
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religious history signifies to the modern scholar. Professor Marti has 
had long practice in the art of presenting a connected and living view of 
the religious history of Israel, from 1894, when he edited the second edi- 
tion of Kayser's Theologie des Alten Testaments, to the present. Later 
editions of Kayser grew into a work of Marti's own, which is perhaps the 
best of the briefer textbooks on Old Testament theology. Meanwhile, 
from 1897 on, he has been editor of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament, of which the volume before us is the concluding part. 
To the title given above the original adds, "also an Introduction to the 
Short Hand-Commentary to the Old Testament;" and the Preface states 
that the sketch is intended so to orient the reader of the commentaries 
as to the whole course of the history of the Old Testament religion that 
he will not lose the connection of parts with the whole. The book is 
meant also, he adds, to supplement the commentary by putting its detailed 
results together into a connected whole. It would have been as well if 
the connection of this little book with the commentary had been recog- 
nized in its English form. Yet it has a unity and completeness which 
give it a right to stand by itself, and its appearance in English is to be 
heartily welcomed. It would be hard to find a clearer and more balanced 
and judicious presentation of the great successive stages of that unique 
history in their distinct character and significance and in their relation 
to one another — the nomad religion, the peasant religion, the religion of 
the prophets, and the legal religion. It is a satisfaction to realize with 
what substantial agreement almost all modern scholars will assent to the 
main features of this most significant development ; and it is a still greater 
satisfaction to come to the assured feeling that this history as we now 
understand it is of greater religious value, and is more instructive, more 
impressive, for us far more convincing as evidence of the hand of God in 
the affairs of men, than the Old Testament history of Jewish and Christian 
tradition. 

We naturally look just now, in such a history as this, for the view 
taken of the influence of foreign religions upon Israel in the earlier and 
later stages of its development. Marti's subtitle promises a discussion of 
this subject. It is gratifying to find that he is not carried away by the 
new tendency to find the key to this history in the proposition that Judaism 
was a syncretistic religion. Not that Marti is an opponent of the modern 
school which is so eagerly investigating biblical problems in the light of 
the comparative study of religions. His commentary, he says, is marked 
by this very method. But he feels the danger of exaggerating its signifi- 
cance. Israel had indeed much in common with its neighbors. Not only 
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in such stories as the Creation and the Flood, but in its civil law, in its 
ceremonial rites and institutions, in its psalms of praise and penitence, 
in its proverbial Wisdom, even in the name Yahwe, comparison reveals a 
relationship with foreign nations and a dependence upon them. Never- 
theless Marti maintains that Israel's religion is peculiar and unique, and 
that what was distinctive in it is more important than what was common 
to it and any of its neighbors. What then was this distinctive element ? 
Marti finds it already present in the nomad stage of Israel's religion. 
The positive relationship of the Israelites at this stage was not with Egypt, 
but with the nomads of Arabia. The uniqueness of Israel was in its 
faith that Yahwe was not only the God of Sinai, or of the storm, but had 
become the God of the people Israel by delivering them from bondage 
in Egypt. He was therefore concerned with this people, and his purpose 
was to make of them a nation. So from the fact that the religion of IsraeL 
and the people Israel were formed together it resulted that social and 
ethical demands, as well as religious, came from Yahwe. Yahwe's con- 
cern for the nation, its fortunes, its manners and customs, its social develop- 
ment, was the secret of that union of morals and religion which is the 
greatness of Israel. In the period of peasant religion the influence of the 
Canaanites put this ethical element into the background, yet it was still 
this which made Israel's religion different from that of the Canaanite. 
The prophets revived the ethical beginnings of Moses and the wilderness, 
and carried them on to a higher stage; while the legal religion was a com- 
promise between the prophetic and the peasant. The history of the 
ethical element in this religion, of the conviction that justice and mercy 
belong to the will and determine the rule of Jahwe, is therefore the real 
history of the religion of Israel. It is not what it shared with other nations, 
but that in which it is unapproached by others, the persistent strength 
and the increasing elevation of its ethical interests, which is of chief 
importance to the historian. This also is of chief significance for those 
who read the Old Testament for the anticipations it contains of the perfect 
blending of morals and religion in Christ. 

Frank C. Porter 

New Haven, Conn. 



